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EARLY COURSES AND PROFESSORS AT WILLIAM 
AND MARY COLLEGE 1 . 

For about twenty years after the charter in 1693 the 
College was only a grammar school where boys from 8 to 15 
years were taught reading and writing, and the Latin and 
Greek languages. During this time its staff of officers con- 
sisted of a president who had no classes, a principal who was 
called master of the grammar school, an usher who assisted 
the grammar master, and a person who taught the boys to 
write, called a writing master. These earliest days of the Col- 
lege were not days of peace, and there was from the beginning 
bitter dissensions between the president of the College and 
the several governors of the colony. In the famous quarrel 
between President Blair and Governor Nicholson, the gram- 
mar master, Rev. Mungo Inglis, sided with the latter and com- 
plained much of Dr. Blair's doing no work and taking full pay, 
while he, Mr. Inglis, was confined to the College from 7 to 1 1 
in the morning and from 2 to 6 in the evening and received 
but half his salary. But the President of William and Mary 
was a mighty man in those days, and walked rough shod over 
such small things as grammar masters and colonial governors. 
Mr. Inglis resigned 2 and Governor Nicholson was recalled, and 
his successor, Spotswood, went down in similar manner before 
President Blair. 

iExtract from an address delivered by President Lyon G. Tyler, 
Dec. S, 1904, before Alpha Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa Society, William 
and Mary College. 

2 See letter of Mungo Inglis, William and Mary College Quarterly, 
VI., 87. 
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In 1712 a professor of mathematics was appointed, and for 
over ten years the College consisted of a grammar school and 
a mathematical school. Soon after more professors were ap- 
pointed and in 1729 there were a president and six professors. 
This was the number contemplated by the charter as complet- 
ing the founding, and a transfer was made that year of the 
corporation from the trustees to the Faculty, the former re- 
taining a visitorial character only. 

The Board of Visitors* in 1727 drew up a plan of govern- 
ment which provided for three courses. The boy first entered 
the grammar school where he studied the same Latin and 
Greek books as by law and custom were used in England. At 
fifteen or thereabouts, he stood an examination before the pres- 
ident and masters and ministers of the colony skilled in the 
learned languages, and for satisfactory work was promoted to 
the philosophical schools. The scholar now became a student, 
and assumed the cap and gown. In this second course there 
.were two schools, viz. : The school of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics in which physics, metaphysics and mathematics 
were taught, and the school of Moral Philosophy embracing 
rhetoric, logic and ethics, the latter a term covering natural 
and civil law. We are informed that the youth were exercised 
not only in "disputation" which I take to mean "debate," but 
in "declamations and themes on various subjects." Four years 
study in the philosophical schools entitled the applicant to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and seven years to that of Master 
of Arts. 1 

The third course was post graduate and professional and 
was confined to preparing young men for the ministry. In 
those days law and medicine were studied through an ap- 
prenticeship under some prominent practitioner, and had no 
place in a College. At William and Mary, which, like the col- 

!The first published edition of the "Laws of the College" appeared 
in 1727. A copy is in the Library of Congress. Then followed the 
edition of 1742, which I have not seen. Next was that of 17S6, of which 
a copy is preserved in the Lenox Library, New York. About 1794 
another issue appeared and a fifth (a reprint) in 1817. Finally a sixth 
appeared in 1827. Copies of the two last are in my library. See 
Quarterly VI., 176-187. 
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leges of Europe, had an ecclesiastical origin, there were two 
divinity schools. One professor taught the Hebrew tongue 
and expounded the old and new testaments, while the other, 
as the statutes of the Trustees declared, explained "the com- 
mon places of divinity and the controversies with heretics." 
As in the philosophical schools, so in the divinity schools the 
student exercised constantly in debates, the only difference 
being in the subjects which were of a theological character. 

There was also a common English school for Indian boys 
established through the munificence of Hon. Robert Boyle, 
who in his will left a large sum of money for "pious and chari- 
table uses." This money had been invested in the Brafferton 
Manor or Lordship in the north riding of Yorkshire and the 
proceeds, in the shape of rents, came annually to the College. 
In this school the attendance was made up of Indian boys 
from the neighboring tribes and white boys from Williams- 
burg, and the pupils were instructed in "reading, writing and 
vulgar arithmetic." 

The government of the College was also thoroughly Eng- 
lish. The Board of Visitors had the power to appoint the pres- 
ident and professors and could pass general laws for their 
guidance, but the particular administration was in the hands 
of the faculty, or "Society" as it was called till a recent date. 
They appointed all the other officers — usher of the grammar 
school, bursar, librarian, janitor, cook, butler and gardener, and 
had control of the funds of the College and provided for the 
disbursement thereof. 

At meetings of the Faculty all questions were determined 
by a majority, and in case of a tie the side on which the presi- 
dent voted prevailed. The president had a handsome house 
on the campus, or "College yard" as it was called, and each 
professor was entitled to apartments in the College building 
which was then two stories and a half high, with dormer win- 
dows. After the monastic views of a college then prevailing, 
the privileges of a wife and family were accorded to the Pres- 
ident alone. But this regulation was several times violated. 
When William Preston, professor of moral philosophy, and 
Thomas Robinson, professor of humanity (grammar master), 
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married, respectively, Misses Mary and Edith Tyler (great- 
aunts of President John Tyler), and removed their apartments 
to the town, a tremendous excitement was raised in the college 
circle. The Board of Visitors promptly evicted them; but 
these enterprising professors appealed to the authorities in Eng- 
land, and obtained an order for their reinstatement. In 1769 
the sin was repeated by the celebrated John Camm, treasurer 
of the college and professor of divinity. Then the visitors pro- 
mulgated a decree that thereafter entering into marriage, or 
removing into the town, ipso facto, vacated the office of any 
professor in the college. 1 

In matter of salaries the President was allowed £200 sterling 
annually, the master of the grammar school £150 besides fif- 
teen shillings for every scholar, the two professors of Philoso- 
phy £80 sterling and 20 shillings sterling a year for every stu- 
dent, and the two professors of Divinity £150 sterling without 
any fees. But these salaries were supplemented from other 
sources. The President received money not only as president 
of the College, but as commissary to the Bishop of London, 
and member of the governor's council, so that his total income 
amounted to £550, equal to $5,000 in present money. After the 
same manner each of the professors being generally incumbent 
of neighboring churches received in addition to what they 
obtained from the college 16000 lbs. of tobacco, with an allow- 
ance of 1700 lbs. for shrinkage. They were probably better 
paid than professors at any other college in North America. 

Among the officers of the college under this old regime 
several won literary distinction in their day and generation. 
James Blair (President from 1693-1743) was the author of a 
series of published sermons, William Stith (President from 
1752-1755), wrote a history of Virginia which on account of 
its broad philosophic spirit ranks perhaps first among colonial 
histories, Rev. Hugh Jones, professor of Mathematics 
( 1 716-1722) was the author of an interesting and spirited ac- 
count of the colony entitled "The Present State of Virginia," 
Joshua Fry, another professor (1729- 1737) compiled with 
Thomas Jefferson's father, Col. Peter Jefferson, a famous map 



Quarterly VI., 178. 
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of Virginia, called by their names, "Fry and Jefferson's Map," 
a copy of which hangs in my study ; Gronow Owen, the pro- 
fessor of Humanity, another term for Master of the grammar 
school (1758-1760), wrote poems in Welsh which place him 
at the head of the Cymric bards ; and Samuel Henley, professor 
of Moral Philosophy (1770-1775), acquired fame and reputa- 
tion through his translation of the French romance Vathek 
written by William Beckford, but unknown till Henley brought 
it in English to the attention of the world. 

This William and Mary system was a mere colonial repro- 
duction of the higher education at Oxford and Cambridge in 
England. It had its foundation in ecclesiastical dogmatism and 
developed according to a curriculum which permitted little 
deviation. But there were indications at a very early date of 
a speedy breakdown and the adoption of a more liberal sys- 
tem. The principles of inductive logic first promulgated by 
Lord Bacon began about the middle of the 18th century to 
receive a more extensive recognition throughout the world, and 
the natural sciences struck deep root in American soil. Favor- 
ing causes at the time made Pennsylvania and Virginia tem- 
porarily the leading colonies in the new dispensation. In 
Pennsylvania the spirit of religious toleration had been con- 
spicious from the beginning, and in Virginia the State church 
had fallen into such disrepute that free enquiry was general. 
Then in both colonies appeared several remarkable leaders of 
thought, and while the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, and the College of Philadelphia attested the in- 
fluence of Benjamin Franklin, the totally changed curriculum 
at William and Mary evidenced the influence of Dr. Small 
and his pupil Jefferson. 

Dr. William Small came to Virginia in 1758, and remained 
till 1764, then he returned to England, and died at Birming- 
ham in 1775. Of his life in England we know very little ex- 
cept that he was the intimate friend of Watt, the inventor of 
the Steam Engine, and of Erasmus Darwin, an eminent scientist 
and grandfather of the Darwin, who in our day startled the 
world with his theory of evolution. He must needs have been 
a man of great ability ; for Mr. Jefferson, who attended his lee- 
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tures in Natural Philosophy declares that "he fixed the destinies 
of his life," and Governor John Page, another of his pupils, re- 
ferred to him as "the illustrious Dr. Small of Birmingham, the 
darling friend of Darwin." He left a lasting impress on the 
College by introducing the "Lecture system" and popularizing 
the study of Natural Philosophy, for which department he went 
specially to England and purchased, as the agent of the College, 
an extensive apparatus. 1 

After the final removal of Small from the colony in 1764 his 
place in influencing colonial education was filled by his pupil 
Thomas Jefferson, who found a congenial co-worker in James 
Madison, President of the College in 1777. 

In 1779 the College studies were reorganized, and while the 
classical department and the two divinity schools were abol- 
ished, chairs of Medicine, Law, and Modern Languages were 
introduced. The two latter were the first chairs of their kind 
in the United States, and the chair of Medicine yields in time 
only to that established at the College of Philadelphia. This 
change was made chiefly through the influence of Mr. Jefferson, 
who was a member of the Board of Visitors and sought to con- 
form the curriculum of the College to the provisions of the 
bill which he had introduced in the Legislature to make the Col- 
lege the University of the State, and head of the educational 
system of Virginia. The Faculty as now constituted was re- 
markably able. There was first the President James Madison, 
who had charge of the department of Natural and Moral Phil- 
osophy, International Law and Political Economy. He was 
a graduate of William and Mary, and afterwards studied in 
England where he attended the lectures of the celebrated 
Cavallo on Natural Science. Though subsequently Bishop of 
the Episcopal church, his proper place was in the class room, 
where he spent as much as four to six hours a day. Under 
his tutelage, Adam Smith's great work "Inquiry into the 
Nature and Sources of the Wealth of Nations," and Vattel's 
"Law of Nations" were taught at William and Mary earlier 
than at any other College in the United States. We are told 
that President Madison was the first to introduce into any Col- 

iQuARTERLY VI., 179- 
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lege a regular course of lectures on political economy, and that 
in the department of Natural Philosophy he excelled, his en- 
thusiasm throwing a peculiar charm over his labors. 1 Mr. 
Madison was a member of the American Philosophical Society 
and contributed various articles on questions of Natural 
Science. He was, of course, a great believer in Republican 
principles, and, though high in the church, would never speak 
of heaven as a kingdom, but as "that great Republic where 
there is no distinction of rank and where all men are free and 
equal." 

The professor of medicine was James McClurg, "another 
graduate of the College, and who had accomplished his medical 
education at the University of Edinburgh and on the continent 
of Europe. In 1787 he was a member of the Federal conven- 
tion and was recommended by Jefferson as the President of 
"The Virginia Society for the promotion of useful knowledge/' 
Another professor, Robert Andrews, a graduate of the College 
of Philadelphia, filled during most of his stay at William and 
Mary the chair of mathematics, and in 1779 served with Pres- 
ident Madison on a commission to define the boundary line of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

In the modern languages French, Italian, Spanish and Ger- 
man were taught, and the professor was Charles Bellini, an 
Italian, who in 1773 came to Albemarle County, as I believe, 
with Philip Mazzei to introduce the culture of the grape, the 
olive and other fruits of Italy. His abilities have been favor- 
ably commented upon by Mr. Jefferson, and the fact of his 
connection with the college so early as 1779, becomes more 
interesting when we learn that as late as 1814 George Ticknor 
could find in Cambridge, Massachusetts, neither a good teacher 
of German, nor a dictionary, nor even a German book either 
in the town or College. 

But the pride of the institution under the new organization 
was George Wythe, one of the chancellors of the State, and 
the preceptor in the law of both Thomas Jefferson and John 
Marshall. He gave lectures regularly on municipal and con- 
stitutional law, held moot courts and moot legislatures, and 
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trained the young men in public speaking and parliamentary 
procedure. 1 When he resigned in 1789 to remove to Rich- 
mond, he was succeeded by Judge St. George Tucker, whose 
"Commentaries" on Blackstone was the first American text- 
book on the law. 

I have noticed the introduction of the "Lecture System," by 
Dr. Small, and now in the adoption of the elective system at the 
reorganization in 1779 another important feature was added to 
render the intellectual culture at William and Mary sui generis. 
The volatile minds of the Virginians were not easily subject 
to restraints, and in the records of the Faculty there is proof 
that the Board of Visitors as early as 1770 had already inter- 
fered with the established order to the extent of permitting the 
youth to enter the mathematical classes without the prelimi- 
nary training in Latin and Greek of the grammar school. In 
1779 this choice was permitted among all the departments, and 
although afterwards there was a regular course prescribed for 
A. B., the student might be an "irregular," if he preferred. 
Hence Jefferson wrote to Francis Eppes four years before the 
opening of the University: 2 "At William and Mary students 
are allowed to attend the schools of their choice, and those 
branches of science only which will be useful to them in the 
line of life they propose." W. B. Rogers, chairman of the 
Faculty of the University of Virginia, spoke 3 as follows in his 
report to the Legislature in 1845: "Many years before the 
establishment of the University the privilege of an election of 
studies was allowed at William and Mary. Within her venerable 
precincts liberal methods of instruction found a home before 
they were adopted by the thronged and applauded colleges of 
New England ; and in her halls were delivered by Bishop Mad- 
ison the first regular courses of lectures on physical science 
and political economy ever given in the United States." 

To this time (1779) is to be referred what has been called 
the "Honor System," which from its influence upon educational 
discipline must be deemed worthy of especial note. It was the 



1QUARTERLY VI., 1 83 J IX, 80. 

SRandall, Life of Jefferson III., 483. 
SRogers, Life of William B. Rogers I., 401- 
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aim of the professors of William and Mary to control the stu- 
dents without harassing them with petty regulations or subject- 
ing them to a system of espionage in the class room and on ex- 
aminations. The published rules of the College in 1817 con- 
tain a provision requiring students "to give evidence on their 
honor" respecting offences. But that the Honor System had 
been recognized many years before is evident from the words 
of Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, who was a student at 
the College in 1801, and as Law Professor in 1834, referred 
to the system as one of "long experience." Judge Tucker 
said: 1 "It has been the study of its professors to cultivate at 
the same time the intellect, the principles and the deportment 
of the student, laboring with equal diligence to infuse the spirit 
of the scholar and the spirit of the gentleman. He comes to 
us as a gentleman. As such we receive and treat him and reso- 
lutely refuse to know him in any other character. He is not 
harassed with petty regulations ; he is not insulted and annoyed 
by impertinent surveillance. Spies and informers have no 
countenance among us. We receive no accusation but from the 
conscience of the accused. His honor is the only witness to 
which we appeal. * * * The effect of this system in in- 
spiring a high and scrupulous sense of honor and a scorn of 
all disengenuous artifice has been ascertained by long experi- 
ence and redounds to the praise of its authors." 

When Mr. Jefferson founded the University of Virginia, this 
feature of William and Mary, together with its kindred prin- 
ciples, the lecture and elective systems, was transplanted to 
Charlottesville and successfully tried there upon a wider and 
more extensive field of operations. The example of that insti- 
tution has, I believe, been potent in bringing about the adoption 
of the same principles to some extent at least by all the col- 
leges and universities of the Union. 

The CoHege of William and Mary continued to perform a 
useful part down to the war between the States. The depart- 
ment of Natural Science continued very strong. After the 
death of Dr. Madison the chair was filled successively by Dr. 
John McLean, Dr. Thomas L. Jones, Dr. Robert Flare, Dr. P. 

1 Southern Literary Messenger, 1834. 
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K. Rogers, Dr. William B. Rogers, his son, Dr. John Milling- 
ton and William F. Hopkins. Of these Hare, the two Rogers, 
and Millington, were authors of famous scientific works, and 
attained high reputation. William B. Rogers especially was a 
bright .and shining light. He was born in Philadelphia in 1804 
and entered William and Mary in 18 19. In 1822 he was orator 
at the Jamestown jubilee, and after teaching five or six years in 
Maryland succeeded his father as professor at William and 
Mary. While here he became absorbed in the study of geology, 
and in 1835 was appointed by the Legislature at the head of a 
commission to make a geologic survey of the State. This was 
the first work of this nature done in Virginia. The same year he 
was called to the chair of Natural Philosophy at the University 
where he continued for 18 years, the bright ornament of that 
institution. At last in 1853 he removed to Boston, where he 
founded in i860 the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which ranks among the greatest institutions of its kind in the 
world. 

No less brilliant was the line of teachers that held the chair 
of law at William and Mary. Judge St. George Tucker was 
succeeded in 1904 by Judge William Nelson, and the latter 
by chancellor Robert Nelson, and on his decease in 1820, Judge 
James Semple was appointed. On the death of Judge Semple 
in 1834 Nathaniel Beverley Tucker filled the position. He 
raised the work of the department to the highest plane, and his 
varied talents as lecturer, author and political writer caused 
his friendship to be sought by men of the first importance in 
the Union. Suceeding Judge Tucker, who died in 1851, were 
Judge George P. Scarburgh, Lucien Minor and Charles Morris. 
This school has not been revived since the war. 

After the discontinuance of the grammar school in 1779, the 
study of the ancient languages was not resumed till 1792, when 
the school was re-established under Rev. John Bracken. Then 
followed Rev. R. Keith, Dabney Browne, Charles Minnegerode, 
J. Morgan Snead, Edwin Taliaferro and Edwin S. Joynes — 
all of them rich in classic knowledge, and the last, after a dis- 
tinguished career in Virginia, filling now the chair of Modern 
Languages in South Carolina College. 
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The study of history has been long emphasized at William 
and Mary. As we have seen several of the pre-revolutionary 
professors wrote histories, but the first to whom the subject 
was formally assigned for class work was Hugh L. Girardin, 
the friend of Jefferson and historian of Virginia, who, in 1803, 
was professor of "Modern Languages, History and Geography.'' 
We know nothing of the details of his lectures, but it is to be 
assumed that the history taught was very different from the 
old time religious history embraced in the curriculum of 
Harvard in 1646, and that of the College of New Jersey in 
1756. After Mr. Girardin removed to Richmond in 1805, the 
subject seems to have been dropped till Rev. R. Keith in 
1822 was appointed to teach it along with the classics. In 1827, 
Thomas R. Dew, a graduate of the institution, was advanced 
to a chair, and given history, metaphysics, natural and national 
law, government and political economy. Dr. Herbert B. 
Adams declares that Dew's course in history was the most 
thorough and comprehensive of which he has found any record 
in this early period. "When most colleges," he says, "were 
teaching merely by text-books and chiefly along classical lines 
of study, this man was lecturing systematically to his classes 
upon the laws, customs, manners and institutions of ancient 
and modern nations." I may add that his lectures on the re- 
strictive system in economics had great weight in shaping 
Southern opinion upon the tariff laws. In 1836 he became 
president, and his vigorous administration supported by Judge 
N. Beverley Tucker, John Millington, Robert Saunders, and 
Dabney Browne, who then constituted the Faculty, brought 
about a golden period for the college. Owing to various causes 
the attendance on the institution ever since the Revolution had 
been very limited. Sometimes the number of matriculates did 
not exceed twenty all told, but under Dr. Dew 1 the roll was 
raised in the year 1839 to 140, of whom about 30 were law 
students. 

*Dr. Dew was a very tall, angular man, bearing a striking resem- 
blance to Abraham Lincoln. On one occasion in winter, when Dr. 
Dew slipped on the sidewalk as he came to the College, one of the 
witty ladies of the town (Miss Matilda Southall) remarked that "it 
was the largest dew drop she ever saw." 
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Dr. Dew died in 1846 and was succeeded as professor of his- 
tory and political economy by George Frederick Holmes, who 
for many years afterwards discharged similar duties at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He in turn was succeeded by Henry S. 
Washington, who was employed by the Federal Government 
to edit the works of Thomas Jefferson. 

During all this time the chair of mathematics was also ably 
filled. There were George Blackburn, Ferdinand S. Campbell, 1 
Robert Saunders and Benjamin S. Ewell. 

From the time of the Revolution the different presidents 
generally acted as professors of moral philosophy, rhetoric, and 
ethics. The full roll of the presidents is as follows: James 
Blair, William Dawson, William Stith, William Yates, James 
Horrocks, Thomas Dawson, John Camm, James Madison, John 
Bracken, John Augustine Smith, William H. Wilmer, Adam 
P. Empie, Robert Saunders, John Johns and Benjamin S. 
Ewell. Of Col. Ewell so kindly remembered by many among 
us, it may be said that the most important literary work he ever 
performed was the Historical Catalogue of the College pub- 
lished first in 1855, and which afterwards, much improved by 
Professor Robert J. Morrison, went through three further edi- 
tions. (1859, 1870, 1874.) 

The influence of William and Mary in one other respect 
may be noticed before closing. Both George Wythe and St. 
George Tucker, who stood at the head of the law department 
from 1779 to 1804, were advocates of the emancipation of the 
slaves, and their teachings no doubt had much to do with pro- 
ducing that spirit of philanthrophy so prevalent in Virginia 
till the sudden onslaught of the abolitionists. When Garrison 
went to Baltimore city about 1829 to join Benjamin Lundy in 
the publication of an emancipation newspaper, there were some 
300 societies in the Southern States bottomed upon a moral 
dissatisfaction with the institution of slavery. Garrison 
changed the direction of Lundy's work, who had done much 
to promote the cause in the South, and entered upon a crusade 



!The students had some verses upon Campbell which ran as follows : 
"Here comes old Ferdy with a rectilinear walk, 
His head full of diagrams and his pocket full of chalk." 
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of abuse and incendiarism which in some measure changed the 
course of sentiment in Virginia. The reaction took place and 
the benefits of slavery "socially, politically and economically," 
were preached at William and Mary from 1826 to 1857, by 
Thomas R. Dew and Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. Their teach- 
ing had undoubted effect, but I am happy to know that Vir- 
ginia did not take to any great extent to the new doctrines, but 
adhered to the opinions of the older professors that slavery 
was an evil, which was to be eliminated as soon as practicable. 
Thus have I recounted some of the features of our past his- 
tory and recalled to your memory the names of men whose 
lives to a great extent make up the life of this ancient College. 
Their work, their example, and their ideas still survive, and 
we have still with us the lecture, elective and honor systems. 



HENRY'S MAP OF VIRGINIA IN 1770. 

In the Historical Magazine for September, 1863, VII., 
286-288, occurs an interesting description of this rare and 
curious map, which was made by Col. John Henry, father of 
Patrick Henry. 1 



Henry's Map of Virginia in 1770. 



The title-piece is characteristic of Virginia in her earlier 
days. It represents an arch, surmounted with a capstone, upon 
which is seated an Indian maiden holding in the right hand 
a likeness of George III., while her left encircles a cornu- 
copia, from which Indian corn, tobacco leaves and fruit pro- 
trude, while the bow and arrows lie across the picture. The 
ground upon which the arch is based represents a recumbent 
negro, basket of fruit, Indian corn, tobacco leaves, young negro 
bearing fruits, hogshead of tobacco ; a ship from which the 

iCampbell, History of Virginia, 521, states "A copy of this rare map 
is in the possession of Joseph Horner, Esq., of Warrenton, Virginia. 
Appended to it is an epitome of the State and conditions of Virginia. 
The Marginal is profuse and, like the map, well executed." I learn 
that the map is still preserved in the Horner family. 



